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REPORTED ARE THE FINDINGS OF A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
1 NEGRO AND WHITE DROPOUTS FROM 12 JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOLS IN FOUR CONNECTICUT CITIES IN WHICH 60 FERCENT OF THE 
NEGRO POPULATION RESIDES. DATA WERE OBTAINED FROM SCHOOL 
RECORDS AND HOME INTERVIEWS WITH NEGRO AND WHITE DROFOUTS AND 
NONDROFOUTS. IT WAS FOUND THAT IN 1956-57 14 FERCENT OF THE 
NEGRO AND 9 FERCENT OF THE WHITE PUPILS DROPPED OUT OF 
SCHOOL, PRINCIPALLY BECAUSE OF "LACK OF INTEREST," 

"FINANCIAL" REASONS, OR "POOR ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE." THE 
! OVERALL NEGRO DROFOUT RATE WAS GREATER THAN THAT OF WHITES, 

i APPROXIMATELY TWO- THIRDS OF THOSE WHO DROPPED OUT HAD PLANS 

1 FOR CONTINUING THEIR EDUCATION, AND ABOUT HALF WISHED THEY 

I j HAD STAYED IN SCHOOL . SOME OF THE FINDINGS OF THE COMPARISON 

h OF THE DROPOUTS AND NONDROPOUTS SHOWED THAT— (1) THERE WAS 

MORE FAMILY INSTABILITY AMONG DROPOUTS IN GENERAL, AND MORE 
| AMONG NEGROES IN PARTICULAR, (2) THERE WERE MORE DISCIPLINARY 

PROBLEMS AND MORE ABSENTEEISM AMONG DROFOUTS, (3) THE COURSE 
OF STUDY OF THE DROPOUTS TENDED TO BE CONCENTRATED IN GENERAL 
■ OR INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR THE BOYS AND GENERAL OR COMMERCIAL 

! COURSES FOR THE GIRLS, AND (4) IQ SCORES W^RE LOWER FOR 

j DROPOUTS AND LOWER FOR NEGROES THAN WHITES. ALSO, SUCH 

. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AS FAMILY STABILITY, LONG RESIDENCE IN 

j STATE, AND HIGHER FAMILY INCOME SEEMED TO BE RELATED TO 

| HIGHER ACADEMIC AVERAGES AMONG THE NEGRO RESPONDENTS. (JL) 
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This is a racial comparative study of white and Negro pupils who 
dropped out of 12 junior and senior high schools located in Hartford, 
New Haven, Bridgeport and Waterbury, Connecticut during the school 
year 1956-57. About 60% of the Negro population of the state resides 
in these four cities. Also included, for control purposes, were samples 
of the Negro and white pupils who were continuing to attend school 
(the non-dropouts). Data were secured from two principal sources: 

(1) the school records of 1055 pupils, about equally aivided among the 
white and Negro dropouts and white and Negro non-dropouts; and 

(2) home interviews with 80% of the 1055 pupils, also about equally 
divided among the white and Negro dropouts, and white and Negro 
non-dropouts. 

The overall Negro dropout rate was about 60% greater than that of 
whites. During the year 1956-57 about 14% of the Negro and 9% of 
the white pupils dropped out of school. In both races, about 58% were 
boys and 42% were girls. 

Half of the Negro dropouts leave at age 16, compared with 40% of 
the whites. 

Three-fourths of the Negro dropouts had resided in Connecticut at 
least ten years which meant that a large majority had received most of 
their schooling in a racially integrated school system. 

"Lack of interest," "financial" reasons, and "poor academic per- 
formance" were the principal over-all reasons cited by dropouts for 
leaving school. The principal exception appeared among Negro girls 
who cited "pregnancy or marriage" as the principal reason in about 
30% of the cases. 

The majority of white and Negro parents tried to prevail upon their 
sons to continue schooling, but were more inclined to allow their daugh- 
ters to make their own decisions to leave. 

White pupils tended to discuss their decisions to leave school more 
frequently with their fathers than any other person. Negro pupiis were 
at a disadvantage in this respect because of the larger incidence of broken 
homes. White pupils also tended to discuss their decisions with school 
personnel more frequently than did the Negro pupils. 

Negro dropouts to a greater extent than whites seemed to be con- 
scious of the importance of securing a high school diploma. 

About two-thirds of both the white and Negro boys who dropped 
out had some future plans for continuing their education. About naif 
of all the dropouts wished that they had stayed in school. 

Thirty percent of the Negro boys, compared with 20% of the white 
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boys who dropped out were unemployed. In both groups, 23% were, 
or had been, in the armed services. 

Negro dropouts, more frequently than whites, were employed at un- 
skilled jobs. More than half of the white girls who dropped out had 
been working at clerical jobs, compared with only 4% of the Negro girls. 

There was a higher correlation between vocational aspirations and 
actual jobs held among the whites than among the Negroes who left 
school, particularly in the area of clerical occupations. 

Among the non-dropouts, the vocational aspirations of Negroes were 
very similar to those of whites. The majority of the boys aspired to 
professional or skilled occupations; the majority of the girls aspired to 
professional or clerical occupations. 

There was more family instability, in the sense of homes broken by 
separation or divorce, among dropouts than non-dropouts; and more 
among Negroes than whites. 

There was more residential mobility among Negroes than whites, in 
the sense that the families had moved more frequently since the children 
entered first grade. 

Dropouts, more than non-dropouts, tended to have more brothers or 
sisters living at home. Negroes also exceeded whites in this regard. 

The level of education acquired by at least one parent was higher 
among non-dropouts than dropouts. Parents of Negro dropouts tended 
to be better educated than those of white dropouts. On the other hand, 
among non-dropouts, white parents tended to be better educated than 
Negro parents. 

In Negro families of dropouts and non-dropouts alike, the principal 
wage-earner was usually engaged in a semi-skilled or unskilled occupation. 
Consistent with this, lower incomes were found more frequently among 
Negro than white families. 

Family income was more closely correlated with education of parents 
among whites than Negroes. In fact, in white families where the parents 
had not gone beyond grammer school the total income distribution was 
about the same as that of Negro families in which at least one parent 
was a high school or college graduate. 

Although pupils who left school were more dissatisfied with the sub- 
jects they had studied than were those who remained, Negro pupils— both 
dropouts and non-dropouts — were more satisfied than white pupils. 

Among the non-dropouts, 60% of the whites and 70% of the Negroes 
felt that they got along well with all of their teachers. Thus it seems 
that the majority of Negro and white pupils have good relationships 
with their teachers within the context of a racially integrated system. 
A similar situation existed in regard to relationships with classmates, 
with even larger majorities of both whites and Negroes feeling that they 
got along well with each other. 

Dropouts tended to have a lower rate of participation in extra-curri- 
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cular activities than non-dropouts; and whites tended to have a lower 
rate than Negroes. 

Absenteeism was higher among dropouts than non-dropouts, and 
higher among Negroes than whites. 

Disciplinary problems occurred more frequently among dropouts than 
non dropouts. Over all differences, on the basis of race, were relatively 
slight. 

As far as over-all school adjustment was concerned, Negro and white 
pupils received virtually identical ratings from school personnel. 

In regard to fields of study, among dropouts the boys tended to be 
concentrated in the general or industrial arts courses, and the girls in 
general or commercial cources. Relatively few of the dropouts of either 
race were taking college preparatory work. 

However, among the pupils who remained in school, the gap be- 
tween the races is more sharply defined. White pupils were enrolled 
about three times as frequently as Negroes in the college preparatory 
curriculum. On the other hand, Negroes were enrolled in the general 
or industrial arts curriculum about twice as frequently as whites. 

During their last year in school, Negroes had failed more subjects 
than whites. Negroes also had to repeat whole grades more frequently 
than whites. 

Intelligence quotients, based principally on group intelligence tests, 
were on the average lower for dropouts than non-dropouts, and lower 
for Negroes than whites. However, the range of intelligence quotients 
was quite similar for both racial groups. Although intelligence tests 
are designed to measure the ability to learn, performance on such tests 
is not necessarily a measure of native or inherited ability, but instead 
is regarded as correlated with a variety of socio-economic factors which 
differentiate one racial group from another. 

In regard to such background differences between whites and Negroes, 
we found that Negro pupils who had lived in Connecticut more than 
ten years tended to have a higher average I.Q. than those who had 
resided in the state less than ten years. 

Also, Negro pupils with a stable family background tended to have a 
higher average I.Q. than pupils coming from broken homes. 

Children of parents who had graduated from high school or college 
had a higher average I.Q. than those of parents who had only attended 
grammar school. However, this difference in level of education of the 
parents seemed to be more closely related to the average I.Q. of white 
than Negro pupils. 

White collar occupations of parents, and higher family income seemed 
to be associated with a higher average I.Q. of the pupils, though the 
relationship seemed more pronounced in the case of white than Negro 
respondents. 

White pupils more frequently than Negroes also tended to have 
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higher averages in their course work, both among dropouts and non* 
dropouts. 

Environmental factors such as family stability and long residence in 
the state were associated with higher academic averages of Negro 
respondents. Also, higher family income seemed to be more closely 
related to higher academic average than to the average I.Q. of Negro 
respondents. 

The rate of participation in extra-curricular activities was consistently 
greater for pupils having higher academic averages — both white and 
Negro. 

Pupils who aspired to the professions did a better grade of academic 
work than the rank and file of their classmates. However, aspirations of 
the white pupils in this respect seemed to be better matched with aca- 
demic performance than was true of the Negro pupils. 
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I: INTRODUCTION 



This study was undertaken by the Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights for the purpose of making an intensive exploration of the facts 
and circumstances incidental to the early withdrawal of Negro pupils 
from public schools prior to completion of at least a high school edu- 
cation. The Commission assumed that the Negro rate of withdrawals 
would probably exceed that of white pupils. It felt the need for deter- 
mining the reasons for such withdrawals, and whether there were signi- 
ficant differences between Negro and white pupils in their reasons for 
leaving school. 

Although public education has been available in Connecticut to mem- 
bers of all races on an integrated basis since 1868, school attendance is 
compulsory only for persons under 16 years of age. On the average, 
pupils reach the age ot 16 during their tenth grade of schooling. Persons 
who leave with only this minimum of formal schooling will find many 
avenues of advancement requiring at least high school graduation closed 
to them. As for further advancement in business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions, the acquisition of a high school diploma is merely a pre-re- 
quisite to the higher education or training required for such careers. 

A comparison of the occupational distribution of the Negro and 
white population shows a concentration of Negroes in the types of jobs 
requiring a minimum of education or training. In Connecticut in 1950, 
whites were engaged four times as frequently as Negroes in the white 
collar (professional, managerial and proprietary, and clerical) occupa- 
tions, and twice as frequently as Negroes in the skilled occupations. On 
the other hand, Negroes were engaged twice as frequently as whites in 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. (See table 1.) 



TABLE 1 

OCCUPATIONS IN CONNECTICUT: 1950 
(U.S. Census: 1950, Table 77) 



White Collar (Professional, Managerial 

and Proprietary and clerical) 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled and unskilled 



White 


Negro 


796,000 


21,000 


(100%) 


(100%) 


4". 


10 


18 


9 


39 


81 



Racial differences in occupational distribution may be the result of 
either discriminatory or selective factors — or both. Discriminatory prac- 
tices could operate in several ways. They could deprive Negroes of ade- 
quate education by requiring them to attend segregated schools, of ade- 
quate training by excluding them from apprenticeship programs, of em- 
ployment, or of promotion to jobs for which they were qualified. Selec- 
tion would operate in situations where Negroes simply did not meet the 
requirements for jobs, regardless of the causes tor such failure. 
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